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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 





Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
July 7, 1952, 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: There is submitted herewith a report 
by the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee, which was ap- 
pointed by you under the authority of Senate Resolutions 18 and 263 
of the Eighty-second Congress. 

We consider this report of particular importance in that it gives our 
conclusions on one of the major dilemmas confronting Congress— 
military strength without bankruptcy. The urgency of the matter is 
such that we are requesting the Defense Department for immediate 
action upon our recommendation. 

It is our hope that this report will assist the members of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and of Congress in assessing the important 
problems with which we are confronted. 

Respectfully, 
Lynpon B. JoHNson, 
Chairman, Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 
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UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER BY THE 
ARMED SERVICES 





I. INTRODUCTION 


in this, the mid-decade of the twentieth century, the problem of 
assuring the survival of a free United States has assumed new and 
staggering proportions. 

That there is an external threat of serious magnitude to our security 
will be denied by few. The identity of the aggressor who poses that 
threat is certain. The need for counterforee to oppose to the aggres- 
sor’s force will be disputed only by the confused or the disloyal. 

But inherent within these facts, clear and unmistakable as they 
may be, is a cruel dilemma that threatens to impale the leaders of free- 
dom upon the horns of indecision. The nature of this dilemma can be 
simply described but the solution is complex and elusive. 


THE DILEMMA 


On the one band, there can be no guaranty of survival in freedom 
until the military forces of the United States have been built to a 
point where they can hurl back an attack and deal swift and certain 
retribution. 

On the other hand, a military build-up can be so costly that its 
impact on the Nation’s economy would destroy the very liberties that 
we seek to defend. 

The aggressor is not trapped between the horns of thisdilemma. He 
has adopted the technological advances of western civilization but has 
rejected its political advances which are based upon the concepts of 
freedom and individual dignity. 

Consequently, he feels completely free to allocate a major share of 
his productive capacity and resources to weapons and only a minor 
share to his people. He can safely ignore the mass misery flowing 
from such a distribution. His solution to the economic problems that 
accompany military strength is to lower living standards to the level 
of bare animal subsistence. 

America neither can nor should adopt such a course. Not only is it 
offensive to all of our instincts, but it cannot be worked out within the 
traditional framework of our free institutions. A people cannot be 
reduced to the animal level unless they are first deprived of all their 
political rights and freedoms. 


THE ANSWER 


To the United States, then, there can be only one solution to the 
dilemma presented by the urgent need for both military and economic 
strength. It is to increase the effectiveness of our defenses while 
decreasing their costs. 
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This is not a simple answer. It is one which involves a number 
of problems which have not been solved. Nevertheless, these prob- 
lems must be worked out. 

Unless we have adequate solutions to these problems the only 
alternatives are loss of our liberties through external aggression or 
loss of our liberties through internal collapse. 

Confronted by such alte ‘rnatives, it is apparent that there is a vital 
need for a reexamination of many of our concepts. That reexamina- 
tion must strip away the tough, outer lining of military tradition and 
penetrate to the very heart of our Defense Establishment. 


THE MILITARY FORCE 


The establishment of a military force is primarily the problem of 
bringing together men and weapons. Within these two elements can 
be found the overwhelming proportion of defense costs. 

The men must be trained, clothed, housed, fed, and paid. They 
must be transported and ses must be ample provision for their 
medical needs. The weapons must be constructed at a heavy expense 
in terms of manpower, materials, research, and productive capacity. 
As they increase in complexity, they also increase in cost and today 
the cost is staggering. 

[t is within these two fields, then, that a nation must look to solve 
the problem of increasing effectiveness and decreasing cost. 

These are fields, however, which must be ap proached with a good 
deal of caution. It has been demonstrated time and again through- 
out history that sheer numbers are no index of either efficiency or 
effectiveness. 

Victory has usually gone not to the largest army but to the best- 
organized army. Military si uperiority has: been measured not by the 
number of guns but by the destr » power of the guns that can be 
brought to bear. 

Were this not the fact, our cause would be hopeless. We face an 
enemy who numbers his manpower as the grains of sand on the 
veach—whose vast resources have yet to be encompassed in numerical 
terms. Ags uinst that manpower and those resources we must counter- 
pose our superior ability at organization and our superior productive 
capacity. They will be effective only if we understand the problems 
thoroughly and make the fullest use of our talents. 


THE WEAPONS 


The Senate Preparedness Committee has made a number of studies 
of both weapons and manpower. For the purposes of this discussion 
it would be well if we would dispose of the subject of weapons first. 

Our studies into planes, tanks, and other so-called military hard 
goods has convinced us of one salient fact. Tt is simply that there is 
no foreseeable relief from swollen budgets 1 ia this area unless we are 

eady to weaken our defenses in the face of threatened aggression. 

There has been considerable public discussion of fantastic weapons 
which can destroy an enemy at the push of a button. According to 
some of the speculation, these we apons will cost the country little or 
nothing in terms of men, money, or iraterials. 
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Whatever may be the truth of this speculation, we state that those 
who put their faith in such devices for defense against any foreseeable 
aggression are writing their names in water 

At this writing, the best defeise against an airplane still remains 
another airplane. The best defense agamst a tank is still another 
tank. The best defense against a marauding navy is: still a better 
navy. 

Whatever the future may hold, we must rely upon those weapons 
and they are costly. Furthermore, the trend is not toward we apons 
of decreasing cost but toward weapons of incr asing cost. There is 
likelihood of any reversal of that trend. 

Like it or not, our investment in the tools of destruction must 
continue to be heavy for some years to come unless we are ready to 
write off our whole defense program and resign ourselves to impotency. 


10 


THE MEN 


In the field of manpower, however, our studies have produced 
totally different result. Here we have found a high degree of waste 
inexcusable waste—and an unconscionable amount of inefficiency. 
There is no reason why this waste cannot be removed to the benefit 
both of our defenses and our economic health. 

Since its inception, the Senate Preparedness Committee has been 
impressed deeply with the need—the urgent need—for conservation 
of manpower. We have issued 21 reports dealing with various aspects 
of the problem. We have reached conclusions and made recommenda- 
tions and the action upon those recommendations has secured results. 

Our twenty-sixth report—dealing with studies of Army, Navy, 
Marine, and Air Force indoctrination and training centers—dise losed 
there were enough men performing ‘chair corps”’ jobs in those centers 
to make up three to five combat divisions. The disclosure brought 
action and we are happy to state that the action was in favor of the 
taxpayer. 

The Defense Department stepped in and instituted studies of 
own. As a result, through elimination or consolidation the Army 
has saved 2,692 jobs at 18 installations and the Air Force 6,317 jobs 
at 8 installations. The Navy has yet to complete its work but is 
proceeding toward the same objectives. 

These savings, of course, will not be felt by the Treasury imme- 
diately. In every case, the men involved were transferred to other 
jobs where they could better serve their country. 

But the fact remains that these are jobs that will not be refilled. 
Therefore, it is unquestionable that there is an ultimaté saving to the 
taxpayer which will be considerable. 

We have been informed by the Defense Department that it costs 
approximately $5,500 a year to put the average soldier ‘‘on the 
parade ground.” Multiplying this figure by the number of jobs 
that have been eliminated, we reach the figure of about $49 million 
annually—every cent a direct saving to the American citizen who must 
pay the costs of defense. 

Significant as this saving may be, however, we are convinced that it 
is not enough. It meets neither the pressing urgency of the Nation 
for true economy nor the limits of what can be achieved through 
conservation of manpower. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 





To understand fully the scope of the problem, it would be well to 
look quickly at a few figures. 

During the -4 years “that preceded the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, this Nation spent approximately $5 billion a year on military 
personnel costs. That represented about 40 percent of its defense 
budgets for that period. 

During the same 4 years, only about $2,125 million a year was 
spent for buying aircraft, ships, weapons, and ammunition. This 
represented about 18 percent of the total defense budgets. 

Percentage cuts in spending on both items would unquestionably 
have produced savings. But the greater potentialities of cuts in the 
manpower field are obvious. 

A 10 percent cut in the spending for military hard goods would have 
amounted to savings of $212,500,000. But a 10 percent cut in the 
spending for personnel would have amounted to savings of $500 
million. Spread over the 4-year period, the manpower savings would 
have arisen to $2 billion—-a sum which we could well use now. 

We are not suggesting a 10 percent cut in the personnel of the armed 
services. We know full well that such flat cuts can be dangerous and 
may not serve the ends of true economy. But we are suggesting that 
the possibilities of savings in this field are enormous. 

We believe they should be explored. 


THE STUDY 


In this report, we cite a number of examples of the end results of 
armed services organization. We believe that those examples indicate 
unmistakably that there is overstaffing and that the overstaffing is 
prevalent. It may be that some of this overstaffing represents what 
is usually termed “empire building.”’ 

Nevertheless, we are not calling for the elimination of the jobs 
described in this report. For reasons which we shall set forth in an- 
other part of this document, we do not believe we should make such a 
determination. We believe that it is our primary duty to call the 
attention of Congress and the public to the manpower wastefulness 
which plays such an important role in our Defense Establishment. 

We hereby set forth our reasons for believing that there is such 
wastefulness. 

II. Unitrep Srares Arr Force 


As the youngest of our major services, the Air Force has organiza- 
tional problems which assume a unique aspect. Unlike the Army 
and the Navy, which have evolved their structures from the experience 
of several centuries, it can rely upon the history and traditions only 
of a few brief years. 

That the Air Force is an effective fighting arm cannot be denied by 
anyone who has followed its achievements in World War I] and in the 
Korean war. But whether it has attained the most effective possible 
organization to carry out its mission is a highly doubtful matter. 

The role of the Air Force is to put airplanes into the air—fighters, 
bombers, tactical aircraft, and transports—to perform the missions 
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of aerial warfare, support ground troops, and haul cargoes. It is a 
highly technical role and the Air Force may tend to be overdominated 
by the concept of the technician. 

In the analysis that follows, this tendency will become quite appar- 
ent. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the Air Force has 
subdivided a number of relatively simple jobs into subspecialties. 

For example, there is the “Career guidance specialist’? now attached 
in some numbers to the tactical units. Then there is the “educational 
specialist,’ the “personal affairs specialist,’ the ‘welfare specialist 
and the “recreation specialist.”’ 

It may be that there is ample justification for all of these positions. 
They may contribute directly to the effectiveness of operations. 
But the veterans of World War IT, many of whom received their career 
guidance, education, welfare, and recreation from the chaplain or an 
understanding first sergeant may well be startled. 

At any rate, these are all positions which may well be open to 
reexamination —particularly in view of the large number of men 
required by the Air Force to put airplanes into the air. 


THE JET FIGHTER WING 


The jet fighter wing exists to put 75 jet aircraft into the air. To 
perform this mission, the table of organization as of June 16, 1952 
provides 1,688 men—in other words, somewhat more than 22 men 
per plane. 

Naturally, few of these men—less than 4 percent-—are pilots. 
There are 76 pilots of whom 4 are air commanders. The balance 
are engaged in caring for the needs of the aircraft, the armament, 
and the men who operate the aireraft and the armament. 

- he wing organization is broken down into five units usually referred 
to as “groups.” These are the wing headquarters, the fighter group 
(eubdix ided into three squadrons), the maintenance and supply group, 
the air base group, and the medical group. 

The wing headquarters is authorized 33 officers and 68 airmen. 

The fighter group is authorized 107 officers and 420 airmen. 

The maintenance and supply group (composed of a headquarters, 
& maintenance squadron, a supply squadron, and a motor vehicle 
squadron) is authorized 25 officers and 529 airmen. 

The air-base group (composed of a headquarters, an air-police 
squadron, an installations squadron, and a food-service squadron) is 
authorized 24 officers and 395 airmen. 

The medical group (which includes nurses) is authorized 19 officers 
and 68 airmen. It is interesting to note that like every other wing in 
the Air Force, this group is authorized a veterinary officer and an 
enlisted veterinary specialist assigned the duties of food inspection. 

The need for supporting elements in each air wing cannot be argued. 
No one can maintain seriously that the pilots who must fly the planes 
must also service them, police the ground areas, and perform the 
innumerable jobs incident to a military operation. 

But an examination of some of the functions that are performed 
raises some large question marks. 
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(a) Assignments to personnel work 


One of the most revealing breakdowns is that of the men 
assigned by the table of organization to personnel work. Perhaps 
these are duties that must be perfor med. But in light of the personnel 
practices that prevail in private industry, there is ample excuse for 
wondering whether too many men have been assigned to too few jobs. 

Here is the roster of men e ngaged in personnel work in a fighter wing: 


Wing headquarters: 


Director of personnel 1 
Personnel officers 3 
Career-guidance specialist 1 
Career-guidance supervisor | 
Assistant personnel specialist 1 
Personnel specialists 2 
Senior personnel specialist l 
Personnel supervisor I 
Welfare specialist I 
Senior welfare specialist 1 

Total 13 


Of the 101 men in wing headquarters 13 are engaged in personnel 
work for the entire wing. 


Fighter group: 


Personnel officer 1 
Career-guidance specialists 4 
Assistant personnel specialists 4 
Personnel specialists 5 
Personnel supervisor 1 

Total 15 


A total of 15 persons are engaged in such work for an authorization 
of 527 personnel. 


Maintenance and supply group: 


Career-guidance specialists 4 
Assistant personnel specialists 3 
Personnel officer l 
Senior personnel specialists 3 
Personnel specialists } 

Total 15 


This is 15 persons for an authorized maintenance and supply group 
of 554 men. 


Air base group: 


Personnel officer I 
Personnel services officer l 
Career-guidance specialists 3 
Assistant personnel specialist 1 
Personnel specialists 4 
Personnel supervisor 1 
Senior career-guidance specialist l 
Senior personnel specialist l 

Total 13 


A total of 13 persons for an authorization of 419 men. 

Even the medical group, with a total authorized strength of 87, has 
a career guidance specialist and a senior personnel spec ialist. 

Totaling all these figures, we find they add up to 6 officers and 52 
airmen. In other words, 1 out of every 29 men in the wing is engaged 
in personnel work-—not just clerical work but in personnel specialties. 


PAMELA RITE PIRI TIF AINE WINN RCRD PME Amy ha gee A ee 


NG PRIN pe SPER NAA RECT 
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(b) Clerical work 


An examination of the purely clerical tasks performed in a fighter 
wing reveals that 122 men are authorized to perform such functions. 
rT’ 

They are: 


Apprentice supply records specialists 3 
Supply records specialists o 
Supply records supervisors 2 
Stock control technician l 
Clerical helpers 6 
Apprentice clerks 44 
Clerks 15 
Budget and fiscal supervisor I 
Disbursing clerks 2 
Senior disbursing clerks 2 
Disbursing supervisors 2 
Bookkee ping supervisor 1 
Cost analysis technicia: I 
Statistical specialist | 
Senior statistical specialist 
Statistical services supervisor l 

Total 122 


(c) Motor vehicle transportation 

The following assignments are readily identifiable as being con- 
nected primarily with the operation and maintenance of motor 
vehicles: 


Surface-transportation officers 3 
Apprentice automotive mechanics 3] 
Automotive mechanics $3 
Vehicle maintenance supervisor 
Vehicle maintenance technicians > 
Automotive body repairmen 3 
Transportation helpers 14 
Apprentice vehicle operators 63 
Vehicle dispatchers 3 
Vehicle operators 75 
Senior vehicle dispatcher | 
Motor-transportation supervisors 3 
Total _- 245 


The total number of men enumerated in these tables is 423. That 
means that about one-fourth of the jet fighter wing is engaged in cler- 
ical, personnel, and motor-transportation assignments. 

We cannot, at this time, point to specific jobs and assert that this 
one or that one should be eliminated. But it is difficult to believe that 
an experienced management would be unable to reduce these jobs 
without impairing the efficiency of the wings’ performance. 

The “old Army game”’ of using five men to do the work of one does 
not appear to have been discarded when the Air Force divorced the 
Army. 

MEDIUM BOMBARDMENT WING 


This type of questionable personnel authorization is not restricted 
to the fighter wing. A medium bombardment wing, in this case one 
flying the B-50 bomber, has been selected as being typical of the bom- 
bardment wing organizations—light, medium, and heavy. 

The medium bomb wing contains 3,860 men and is composed of 
three units: wing headquarters, air base group, and medical group 
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The wing headquarters strength is 2,248, 374 officers and 1,874 air- 
men; air base group authorization is 1,440 persons, 73 officers and 
1,367 men; the medical group has 172 personnel assigned to it, 35 
officers and 137 airmen. 

There are 90 pilots and 4 air commanders, a total of 94 pilots. 
Crew members are as follows: 


Aircraft observers, navigators, bombardiers sds Se 99 
Senior aircraft radio operators __- - - : ae 60 
Turret gunner-mechanics ees i : 90 
Gunlaying mechanies-gunners ; 30 
Total i 279 

276 


279 crew members plus 94 pilots give a total crew strength of 373 
men. This is somewhat less than one-tenth of the total wing strength. 
2.4 percent of wing personnel are pilots. There are 41 men per pilot 
in the wing. 

An examination of the Table of Organization for the medium bomb 
wing reveals approximately the same personnel pattern as in the 
fichter wing. 

(a) Personnel work 

The following are readily identifiable as being primarily assigned 

to personnel duties: 


1. Wing headquarters: 


Personnel staff officer I 
Personnel officers 2 
Educational specialist l 

Total { 
Assistant career guidance specialists i 
Career guidance specialists 7 
\ssistant personnel specialists 2 
Senior personnel specialists 9 
Personnel suy ervisors 3 

Total 25 

2. Air base group: 

Personnel staff office ] 
Personnel officers 2 
Personnel services officers 2 

Total 5 
Career guidance specialists L1 
Career guidance supervisor l 
Personal affairs specialist ] 
Personnel specialists mer: 6 
Personnel supervisor l 

Total 20 

3. Medical group: 

Senior career guidance specialist 3 | 
Personnel specialist : | 

Total__ : 2 


This is a total of 9 officers and 47 airmen—956 officers and airmen 
whose assignment is in personnel work. 


a 


= 
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(6) Clerical 
The following are readily identifiable as being assigned to clerical- 
type work: 
1. Headquarters: 
Apprentice clerks 


Race ore : ‘ 34 
Clerks see ar as ate haan es cseadcoten a 63 
Senior stenographers._._._._-- a ad ta Spake eebared aa aelnaree a kere ES t 
Total___- a Bel aie ate a oe cae eee | 
2. Air base group: 
Clerk helpers ‘ 
Apprentice clerks ee es ee Piatt teams 50 
Stenographer - - - sheer etit aati de ; piieeidene 1 
Clerks =P aes - ~ 31 
Stenographie technician z l 
Total ; : . Bh ee 70 
3. Medical group: 
Clerk helpers 2 
Clerks s 3 
Senior stenographer ‘i I 
Total. . . 6 


This gives a total of 177 clerical and stenographic personnel. 
(c) Surface transportation 
The following are identifiable as being connected with the operatio 


Lh 
and repair of motor vehicles: 
1. Headquarters: 
Apprentice automotive mechanics ; b 
\utomotive mechanics eis ae 12 
Apprentice vehicle operator. _ - : : | 
Vehicle operators __ a LO 
Total ; 29 
2. Air base group: 
Surface transportation officer ._____ eo a ; l 
Apprentice automotive mechanics - - 17 
Automotive mechanics - tha oktcitt j J 36 
Vehicle maintenance supervisors__-_- - - thie aiitt 4 2 
Vehicle maintenance technicians__- -_ —-- ; phe — t 
Senior automotive body repairmen. ; wd | 
‘Apprentice vehicle specialists 30 
Vehicle dispatchers Satie 4 
Vehicle operators i cael une . 84 
Senior vehicle dispatcher eae 
Motor transportation supervisors ; 3 
Total _ - ; . 183 
3. Medical group: 
Motor transportation helper: 2 
Apprentice vehicle operators 3 2 
Vehicle operators 2 
Total 5 ; 6 


There is a total of 218 men— 1 officer and 217 airmen— connected 
with the operation and repair of motor vehicles. 
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(d) Administrative 


The number of administrative personnel assigned to a medium 
bomb wing is also worthy of note: 
1. Wing headquarters: 

Management analyst 


| 

Administrative officers 11 
Administrative supervisors 3 
Management technicians 2 
Total 17 

2. Air base group: 

Management analyst 1 
Administrative staff officer | 
Administrative officers 9 
Administrative supervisors } 
\Mlanagement technician | 
Total 16 


This is a total of 23 officers and 10 airmen—33 persons—assigned to 
positions readily identifiable as being administrative in nature. 


Over-all totals of positions enumerated above for a medium bomb wing: 
Personnel work 


56 

Clerical work 177 
Surface transportation 218 
\dministrative 33 
Total {84 


So we arrive at a figure of 484 men per wing—the grand total of the 
positions selected above. Perhaps all of them are essential and can 
be justified. We doubt it. We present these figures as indicative of 
areas of manpower utilization which should be carefully examined 
with a view to substantial savings. 


Lil. Unirep Sratres Navy 


Neither the Navy nor the Army has an organization comparable 
to the Air Force wing. Nor do any of the other services have an 
organization readily comparable to a ship’s crew. However, a study 
of the authorizations for various bases, facilities, and ships indicates 
that these authorizations, too, can probably be reduced considerably 
without materially affecting the fighting efficiency of the Navy. , 


UNITED STATES NAVAL AMPHIBIOUS BASE, LITTLE CREEK, NORFOLK, VA. 


This base was visited by representatives of the Preparedness 


Investigating Committee in 1951. The various authorizations 

discussed below are as of August 1951. 

Officers SO 

Enlisted met 1, O44 
Authorized military personnel 1, 130 


Besides a military strength of 1,130 men, there were 1,056 civilian 
employees, a total base strength of 2,186. 

At the time of this committee’s investigations, this base was 166 
men over authorized strength. This was during the period when 
reservists were still being recalled to active duty in large numbers. 
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* This command is divided into departments, such as the legal section, 
the engineering and repair department, and so forth, so that the study 
of positions filled at this base by able-bodied men is accordingly made 
by departments. 

The following figures do not necessarily give the full strength of any 
department and do not include all departments. The examples set 
forth appear to be typical of types of organizations which are suitable 
for further scrutiny with the purpose of eliminating some of the duties, 
or combining them with other more necessary ones. 


The commanding officers department: 
Clerical and CPO barracks 


37 
Typists and helpers 7 
Total $4 
The naval exchange: 
Bakers } 
Barbers j 
Assigned to Western Union 2 
Vending machines | 
Tailor l 
tepair shop 2 
Garage l 
Total 15 
The administrative department: 
Administrative officers 6 
Assistant security officers 2 
Officer in charge of BOQ l 
Welfare and recreation officer l 
Total _ - 10 
The security division: 
Junior (enlisted) officers of the day—MAA’s ! 1] 
Master at arms 24 
Seamen guard gate sentries 7 
Total_ $2 
The welfare and recreation division: 
CPO club and lounge 1 
Manager enlisted men’s club and theater 1 
Lifeguards, enlisted men’s club, movie operators 13 
Golf grounds, issue room, athletic field 13 
Potal_ 28 
The BOQ division: 
Office watch and supervisors - 8 
Cooks and stewards $1 
Mess attendants 100 
Total 149 
Communications department: 
Mail clerks vu 
Radio and signal watch standers 13 
Assigned to guard mail center, radio and visual operators 14 
Electronics repair, teletype operators 11 
Total 17 


4 master at arms, or MAA, is an assignment of administrative duties 


MAA’s assign bunks, maintain 
supervision over barracks, give out liberty passes, etc. 
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Medical department: 
Assigned to stores, information, MAA records, maintenance, sick call, 


ambulance « irivers, athletic detail___- oe inves eae ‘ 18 

Dental department: 
Supervisor under training, dental repair_ -_- _ _- Jobin zealels 1 
Assistants to dental officers _ _ - ¥ ; ea 10 
Total _ - i ri: esas Jeata 11 


The public works department: 
Public works officer 


; u l 
Assistant public works officers- neha tae scteeacaile te Ren ain . 7 
CPO—schools, issue rooms, work parties s ; 2 
Drivers 3 
Steward l 
Clerical l 
Work parties and maintenance 5: 

Total _ —- 68 

The supply department: 
CPO—gallevs, disbursing and storerooms, MAA’s , 16 
Watch captains, cooks, bakers, butchers, disbursing storerooms, 

MAA 77 
Strikers, all departments 20 
Mess cooks 21 

‘Total 134 

The commissary: 

Receipt bor entrance door . 3 
In charge of office 3 
Office helpers t 
Butchers 8 
Store ke es rs 2 
Sales floor 6 
Cash registers 3 
Produce 1 
Truck driver 1 
Receiving boy 2 

Total ) . 33 


The above jobs were selected more or less at random from those 
authorized as examples of positions which might be eliminated or 
handled with fewer personnel. These positions total 599 out of a 
total military strength of 1,130. 

Of the 1,056 civilian employees on the base, 325 were assigned to 
administrative and clerical work of various kinds. There were 139 
clerks, clerk-typists, stenographers, etc., and 2 messengers. There 
are 10 persons employed in the industrial relations department as 
safety engineers, personnel assistants, personnel clerks, and other 
clerical people. 

The mission of the United States Amphibious Base at Little Creek 
is to conduct a number of training courses, of varying duratioa, and 
to provide logistical support for 4 training commands and for about 
85 ships in the Atlantic Fleet based there. 

The 2,186 military and civilian base personnel provide support and 
housekeeping for a mon thly average of 3,045 students (peak may rise 
to 6,000) and for 677 teaching and testing personnel. There are also 
usually stationed on the base 1,800 men from ships in dock at the base. 
This gives a total of 5,522 men on hand at any given time. In other 
words, it takes the Navy 1 man to provide logistical support, housing, 
and training for 24 men. 
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NAVY OILERS 


The authorized strength of a Navy oiler differs between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans: 
Pacific: 282—12 officers and 270 enlisted men. 
Atlantic: 241—11 officers and 230 enlisted men. 


These figures also differ slightly from World War II crew 
Then the ave rage crew size Was 285. 

A detailed study of the assignments aboard an oiler should be quite 
revealing in view of the fact that a commercial tanker of comparable 
size and duties is manned by a crew of 43 men. 

The Military Sea Transport Service operates tankers which conduct 
no refueling at sea with a crew of 149 men. The crew on a commercial 
oiler keeps watches, maintains records, has medical and navigation 
personnel just as a Navy oiler does. Among these three types of 
tankers, the only apparent difference in operations is that the Navy 
oiler refuels other ships at sea. Seven times more mea are committed 

Navy oiler thaa to a commercial tanker. It would seem possible 
to reduce the crew of a Navy oiler witaout in anv wav affecting its 
functions. 


SIZe¢s. 


[V. Unirrep Sratres ARMY 
rHE AMERICAN DIVISION 


The organization of the Army has evolved from vears of experience. 
In this respect, it has the advantages that go with 
forms. It may also have the disadvantages 
tion—resistance to change. 


Basically, the Army is organized around the division—a_ unit 
theoretically capable of sustaining itself for a prolonged period of 
combat. In large-scale combat operations, military strength is 
frequently gaged by the number of divisions that can be brought to 
bear. 

At this time, the Army is generally organized into what are known 
as triangular divisions. These are based upon three rifle squads, three 
rile platoons, three rifle companies, three battalions, three regiments 
in an ascending scale to division headquarters. At practic sally every 


lk oer there are supporting organizations such as heavy \.capons 
companies, etc. 


tested and tried 
that accompany tradi- 


The total authorized strength of the division is 18,187 men, but in 
combat there is ample provision for reinforcing the organization with 
extra regiments or extra battalions. It is a basic tenet of American 
military leaders that wherever possible the division be kept at full 


strength. An effort is made to replace casualties. As will be ap- 


parent in a later part of this section, this point assumes some im- 
portance. 


THE RUSSIAN DIVISION 


A study of the information available on the Soviet Army discloses 
a similar type of organization but basically different concepts of how 
it is to be managed. 

Like the American Army, the Soviets organize their ground forces 
into divisions. But their divisions contain only about 11,000 men at 


full strength. The difference in size can be attributed ia large part 
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to Russian indifference to the comforts and standard of living of their 
soldiers. 

Thus, the Russian division has no graves registration personnel, 
no postal service worthy of the name, no edue ational and recreational 
personnel other than political commissars, fewer truck drivers and 
assistant truck drivers, and a much lesser number of men who kee ‘p 
records. 

American experts state that in combat no attempt is made to replace 
casualties. A depleted division simply operates at reduced strength 
and replacements are available only for the most important key per- 
sonnel. Piamnaanalte, Soviet claims of front-line strength are re- 
garded with a somewhat skeptical eye. It is conceded that the num- 
ber of divisions cited may be accurate but there is some question 
whether the number of divisions accurately reflects the true strength 
situation, 


COMPARISON 


A true comparison between the American and the Soviet division is 
impossible and would not be taken as accurate by anyone who has 
made a serious study = the situation. There are differences in mili- 
tary doctrine, strategic problems, national policy and social concepts 

that would render i vt any conclusion as to which form of organiza- 
tion is ete 

Nevertheless, there are forms of comparison which shed a revealing 
light upon problems that confront the United States. The *y indicate 
strongly to our minds that whatever may be the truth as to superiority 
or inferiority, the American Army has still considerable leeway for 
improving its own structure. 

In this sense—and in this sense only—we present these comparisons. 

The most striking comparison involves the returns in firepower 


received from the Soviet in vestment in soldiers. As we have noted 
already, the Soviet division has only 60 percent of the manpower 
available to the American division commander. And vet, with 60 


percent of the manpower, the Soviet civision has 67 percent of 
firepower of the American division. 

In other words, on a man-for-man basis, the Soviet division has 
10 percent more fire power than the American division. 

According to the best information available, the Russians manage 
to operate both weapons and combat organizations with tewer over- 
head personnel of all types. 

For example the American infantry battalion has 100 men engaged 
in communications work. The comparable Russian organization gets 
along on about 50. 

Again, we wish to stress that these comparisons are not being 
made to suggest that the Soviet forms of organization be adopted. 
Such a step could well be fatal. These comparisons, however, do high 
light the basic problem with which we are confronted—ihe need for 
increasing our efficiency while decreasing our manpower. 

Asa specific case, all the evidence indicates that the communications 
section in the American infantry battalion is superior to that of the 
Russian battalion. To ape the Soviet pattern in this instance could 
invite disaster. 
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Nevertheless, here is an instance in which 100 men—approximately 
one-eighth of the battalion—are engaged in an occupation to which 
shooting is secondary. Surely, American ingenuity could devise 
communications instruments which would maintain a high level of 
efficiency but which could be operated by fewer men. 





THE INFANTRY BATTALION 


An examination of the infantry battalion’s roster reveals a large 
number of men who have primary duties other than fighting. These 
men, of course, are exposed to the hazards of battle and will do a 
considerable amount of shooting. There is no question but that they 
occupy positions which must be filled by able-bodied men and which 
require as much fortitude as is required from any soldier. 

Nevertheless, their weight is not thrown into the direct mission of 
combating the enemy. ‘They perform tasks which are essential to 
that mission but which—if examined by a cold-blooded eye—might 
conceivably be performed by fewer men. 

The infantry battalion is manned by 887 officers and enlisted men. 
It is composed of three rifle companies, one heavy weapons company, 
and one headquarters and headquarters company. In a combat 
situation, this might be supplemented by additional units according 
to the needs of the moment. 

Here is a list of some of the support jobs authorized in the tables 
of organization: 


(a) The headquarters and headquarters company—117 men 


The following are clearly identifiable as being assigned primarily 
to the operation and maintenance of motor vehicles: 


Motor officer eh aia Se alah ade ce a et : j ss ie art ee ] 
Motor sergeant Oe ee sonore an SO eo nk ee y 1 
Vehicle mechanic -o'sseeua deste : yh a l 
Light truck drivers_ wea cepakkus HOM, 6e 
Mechanic helper < : I 
Scout drivers x ; . 6, oleae 2 

Total ‘ x =» piete lke e 16 


The following are readily identifiable as being duties of an adminis- 
trative nature: 


I os li eins ds di anit ph ag Bem ahiecns tees agate esis occa inelaninaes Spiele ee l 
ORIG GUMMMMUOUVO WI noon oc cncnumeewenanns EN AS LE EI l 
First sergeant — PS a ee ee tetas a hE ain ca don aie cha earn araiaggee 5 l 
Cn Paerve Gitte a5 6 os ee hess oe ha hee ; I 
PIRI AND ET CIITE aon che a ae eee Sw teddies eid ] 
Sika Sa Rass cscs ara te i ee ihn sh Dea hile a a ei ia aces 2 

‘Tot. 2: iS win cuce a clae als deeeee eae Seek DIE aes 7 
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The following are assigned as communications personnel: 


RA GUIOROOE sis Sa tees icc ack Le eRe Rosettes ado. deere 
Communications officer 
ES ES SE ES ey i epee alain Siena olen tee DIR rantings 
Chief intermediate speed radio operator 
Signal message supervisor 
Pe NOIE TINIE III ogc eens eed alte 5 aang aubnuneee a kteae 
a a aca a a aS a 
I a te i ek a re hac ee nee eae er ie a ee 
Intermediate speed radio operators 
Pup SERIO. a a ko a es a dice oboe Secu a eh eee Sree ee 
Senior swiLsenekes Gpwerater ... oaks J bda ul inl dsl A a 
Pinner Se i ilo le cl ee costs dal dinette atin eres Be 
Low-speed radio operator 
a ee ee ee 
Tene SERS CREOONS . - os ee et eae neon aebee 
Signal message clerk__-_-_- 2 
Switchboard operator _ - 
Wiremen_ -_- 


NORE WORF NEN NNR RR RR Re 





Total 35 


Also in the headquarters and headquarters company are five filler 
personnel. Total of the above personnel selected from the head- 
quarters and headquarters company is 63. 


(b) Heavy weapons company—1d8 men 


Administrative personnel: 


LIMiG GOUNINISIFELIVO WHO oc xk. caccnnks cnacccnnueess «Rehm 1 
First sergeant P sii a a ig as a ce we ie a Re a eae hares ] 
COMPANY GAWINniINGrnye Clerk. 2 on cee ae ] 
SONNY ai alee St i ih sie hae CE Go 5 Sie a hala eee | 

DOMES 5 cbc tale ca wn epee ed One oes ee t 

Motor vehicle personnel: 

Motor sergea: ‘ MBean as digs Spray ccs sh case Pheene Oa Sen ] 
Vehicle mechanic dicuth ashe Cates S Lia is oc ia ate Silat Me l 
Light truck drivers- - - en a ee eee ee Gs cemaelistias tien 13 
Mechanie’s helper 5 capitan had colada ese as clea oi aa nao iarts S aceihinastinnd ] 
Transportation corporals.-__.._..---- = okt bia aaa 2 

ee ae eer Sat iit Aes, ew Saree a aaa ae Se 18 


Communications personnel: 
Messengers - - -- elpgtN Pte eats ; anaes 9 


Radio-telephone operators.._..--.----- ~nensessaedeseoan sued 7 
Mwitenbenit! Operator. =... nizct odesse seca sece ee ae eee | 
WOAGIs 23525525 ‘ it she nwenace de Sia d eee ec Ge ok 17 

Filler personnel - - _-- sceekzese besadenucesencences st nciseee 14 


Total of the above groups is 53. 
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(c) Three infantry rifle companies—612 men 
Administrative personnel: 





IRR INI 08 fs bith btn bee tin lain sande snes 3 
IU I eR in a ee ee ie nea 3 
Company administrative Mo 83 oa, en eel Gre he aa 3 
Oe ee I a ee 2 9 
Motor vehicle personnel: L ight RO ce te 9 
Communications personnel: 
I NEALE 3 9 90, hk Ph 52 iS eh te SE a inn ek 39 
Communications chiefs- acs ita atch scr ata aes a ee 3 
MEIC-tOLe Re ODCTIRONS ..6= & 6 6.55 ts Sh kc oes enka duane nik 6 
Orderlies . _ - ieee ah ae a ; 3 
ENGR. cascicas ep ab eS ap hibit lee cncea mickey oe 51 
Filler personnel ___- Pescay 2 : an eae a 18 


Total of the above groups 1s 87. 

Within the above categories, we have found 203 men-—nearly one- 
fourth of the battalion. It is possible that a further examination 
would turn up even more men who have primary duties other than 
firing at the enemy. 

We are not suggesting that any particular job in the list could be 
eliminated and we are entirely willing to agree that all of the functions 
are essential and should be pe ‘formed. Our sole concern is whether 
the functions could be consolidated, thus releasing more men to engag¢ 
in the primary mission of the Army. 


V. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The United States is faced with a situation which calls for a drastic 
revision of the organization of our Armed Forces. The purpose of 
this reorganization should be twofold: 

1. To increase the efficiency of our Military Establishment 

To reduce the costs of defense to a point where the Nation’s 
economic structure is no longer threatened. 

The need for this reorganization is pressing. It will brook no 
delay. 

There is no foreseeable end to the international tensions which have 
drawn the world into opposing armed camps. As long as those 
tensions persist, the United States must keep its defenses strong. 
We cannot afford to relax our guard. 

For that period—for the period of the international tensions 
we must resign ourselves to huge defense budgets. But we must not 
we cannot—resign ourselves to budgets so swollen that our economic 
structure threatens to burst at every seam and let loose upon our 
citizenry a floodtide of inflation and bankruptcy. 

The sins of the past—the failure of every American to wage a 
coordinated and ruthless campaign against waste—have caught up 
with us. Already, there are responsible officials who appear to believe 
that we have spent so much money already that we do not dare to 
spend more for weapons that are vitally needed. 

The Senate Preparedness Committee does not believe we dare relax 
our rearmament efforts. We are convinced that the security of the 
United States demands that we forge ahead as rapidly as possible to 
acquire the weapons of war. 

But we are equally convinced that there is a large field of waste 
which can be and must be eliminated. We believe that the armed 
services have still to shake off the traditions of a past in which the 
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Nation could afford the luxury of putting five men to a task which 
could be performed by one. 

It is impossible, of course, to estimate the savings that could be 
made. But we have demonstrated that a very minor operation com- 
parable to the removal of a corn—already has opened the way to 
economies of nearly $50 million a year with no loss in efficiency. 
That minor surgery—the elimination or consolidation of 9,009 jobs 
at 26 installations—is commendable. But we think the situation 
calls for major surgery. 

The Armed Forces are not suffering a minor ailment. They are 
bloated by too much fat—too much water—and it is binding the hard 
muscle of military strength. Only a surgeon—a highly skilled sur- 
geon—can do the job. 

The ailment is particularly deadly when the nature of our enemy is 
analyzed. He is rich—dirty rich—in manpower. During World 
War II, he mustered about 23,500,000 men for his armies. He suf- 
fered permanent casualties of 9 million men and vet, when the fight- 
ing ended, Bs still had 9 million men in the fiold. He was able to 
maintain that high level of military manpower while releasing an- 
other 5,500,000 from his fighting forces for civilian duties in the 
homeland. 

Not only does he have vastly greater manpower resources, but he 
is in a position to make more economical use of them. He fights 
from interior lines of communication; he is dealing with a people 
inured to incredibly low standards of living; he has no regard for the 
morale of the home front, provided only that the home front does 
not flare into open revolt. 

Our answer can only be superior weapons and superior organization. 
Whatever may be the situation in weapons, it cannot be said that 

have achieved organization sufficiently cumin to enable us to 
lace the future with confidence. 

Kven this survey, which is little more than an approach to the 
prob lem, has turned up evidence that the armed services are far too 

‘chair corps’ ’ minded. 

(a) We cannot consider an organization efficient when it requires 
1,600 men—plus a s upply line too long to be estimated—to put 75 
single-seat aircraft into the air. 

(b) We cannot consider a training base efficient when it requires 
one man to feed, house, and train two and a half men. 

We cannot consider a ship efficiently run when it is manned by 
three and one-half times the number of seamen required to conduct a 
similar operation in private commerce. 

(d) We cannot consider a battalion to be at a high peak of efficiency 
when more than one-fourth of its personnel find combating the enemy 
a secondary task. 

(ec) We cannot consider a division efficiently organized when a 
potential enemy division can outgun it by 10 percent on a man-for- 
man basis. 


AN APPROACH TO THE SOLUTION 


We can conceive of no other problem—save only the problem of 
procuring weapons as rapidly as possible—that is more pressing. 
Manpower reform must be instituted at the earliest possible moment. 

This is a task that is beyond a congressional committee. We can— 
and we have—looked into some of the more obvious areas of waste. 
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But the more important job—the job of drastic revision—must be 
placed squarely before the best minds representing the Armed Forces, 
industry, and science that we can assemble. 

Bloated though the fighter wing may be, the bloat can be reduced 
with safety only if it is the subject of a coordinated attack by military 
experts, Management engineers, and maintenance technicians. A 
hasty job performed by amateurs would undoubtedly remove some 
fat but it would almost certainly cut into muscles and nerves. 

The communications problem of a battalion is one thet forges to the 
forefront as soon as the battalion structure is examined. But again, it 
is one that can be solved only by the joint efforts of military leaders, 
skilled in the performance of the military mission, and technicians of 
our great communications industry, skilled in the construction and 
operation of communications devices. 

It would appear to us that the most eminent Americans should be 
assembled to devote themselves to this task. Ample authority exists 
ander the National Security Act of 1947. The Secretary of Defense 
can appoint a commission to make the necessary studies and make the 
necessary recommendations without further action by the President. 

Such a commission should have all the necessary authority and all 
the necessary staff. It should have the complete and willing coopera- 
tion of the Defense Department as this is a problem that affects us all. 

The Senate Preparedness Committee has long been an advocate of 
strong defenses. We have continually urged the most rapid gathering 
of our forces to ward off the obvious threat to our lives and liberties 
that exists in the world today. 

But we have been equally convinced that strong defenses will not be 
found in bankruptcy. We know that military strength will count as 
nothing if our people have been bled white and are too exhausted from 
high taxes and inflation to support our men in uniform. 

We believe that manpower reorganization is the road to economy 
and the road to strength. We urge that it be followed. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Air Force, and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff all agree that a more efficient 
utilization of manpower is a serious problem in the Armed Forces. 
This problem has been given consideration by all three services, and 
some progress has been made. The committee feels, however, that 
the task is so difficult and complicated that it cannot be fully per- 
formed by the military themselves. 


VI. ReEcoMMENDATION 


We strongly urge that the Secretary of Defense appoint a group 
of eminent and qualified citizens to make a comprehensive and 
thorough study of the entire problem of the utilization of manpower 
by the armed services and that they render a report to the Secretary 
as soon as possible with recommendations as to the more efficient 
and economical use of military personnel. A majority of this group 
should be civilians. It should have an adequate staff of its own 
selection and, in addition, should have authority to obtain the best 
technical advice available. When this report has been rendered 
the Secretary he should immediately make it available to this com- 
mittee and the other appropriate committees of Congress. 


O 





